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| when she arrived which might have dashed 
A VALIANT IGNORANCE. | that hostess’s personal elation with a 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. | suspicion that her guest's appearance had 
‘alilicint ences tedaaacta Sihiieaan Meath ities a | been dictated by motives not wholly com- 
heritance,” “A Soria! Swecess,” “ Kitty's Vietim,” “in | plimentary to the party; faint lines about 
ee See the mouth which suggested the enforced 
als. ing: | endurance of a burden from which she was 
CHAPTER XL. | seeking temporary relief however fictitious ; 
OveER the country about Henley, that | a faint restlessness in the eyes. which 
same day, the sun was shining gloriously. suggested an attempt at the eluding of the 
It was about five o’clock in the after- | too insistent companionship of her own 
noon, and there was a clearness about the | thoughts. 
light, a distinctness about the shadows,| Her eyes were painfully bright, and 
which, taken in conjanction with the | there was a nervous tensity about the 
heavy bank of clouds into which the sun | vivacity of her face as she stood there on 
would presently sink, argued coming rain. | the lawn talking and laughing. Bat her 
For the present, however, nature was | companion of the moment—a worthy old 
lovely to look at; and a garden-party | gentleman, with not much acquaintance 
which was going on in the large, old- | among women of the world—thought her 
fashioned garden of a large, old-fashioned | simply the most astonishingly charming 
country house, about a mile from the river, ,; woman he had ever met; and seeking in 
had the benefit of every advantage which | his mind for lines on which to make him- 
atmosphere and surroundings could give. | self agreeable to her, he recollected to have 
It was a large party, and the scene | heard something about’ her son. 
was very bright and animated. On the “You have a son here, I believe?” he | 
larger of the two lawns, conspicuous among | said with ponderous interest. ‘I should 
the well-dressed but by no means striking- | greatly like to make bis acquaintance.” 
looking women about her, stood Mrs. Ro-!| Mrs, Romayne laughed. 
mayne, talking to a local magnate. | “TI have a son,” she said, “ but he is 
She had arrived about half an hour | not here, I’m sorry to say, He is hard at 
before, and the politely concealed satis- | work just at present. Ah!” she broke off | 
faction and surprise with which she had | with an exclamation of surprise. ‘I see 
been received had testified to the fact a friend of mine over there! I must go 
that her appearance at such a function was and speak to her.” And with a bow and 
a phenomenon in the neighbourhood. In- a smile to her admirer, she broke off the 
vitations had showered in on her during téie-’-téte which had, perhaps, seemed 
her residence at the “cottage,” but it had longer to one party than to the other, and 
gradually become an established fact that moved across the lawn to where Hilda 
she was “ going out very little.” This was Compton was standing watchiog her with 
in truth the first party she had attended. an uncertain but not particularly pleasant 
It was fortunate that her hostess was not expression on her pretty face. 
a particularly observant person. There “Are you staying in the neighbour- 
had been something about Mrs, Romayne hood?” said Mrs, R mayne prettily, when 
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they had shaken hands. She was ap- 


parently entirely oblivious of something 
cold and disagreeable in the younger 
“Is your husband 


woman’s manner. 
here ?” 

Hilda Compton glanced at her with a 
certain tentative triumph in her eyes. 

“No!” she said. ‘“ He’s not here. I’m 
staying on a house-boat, but he is kept in 
town over some troublesome business ! ” 

She paused, and then, as Mrs. Romayne 
made a rather patronising gesture of sym- 
pathy, that gleam of triumph strengthened 
into something distincily malicious. Hilda 
Compton had never forgotten or forgiven 
that moment in the Norfolk garden twelve 
months ago. It had been no part of her 
policy to resent it when such resentment 
must necessarily have rebounded to her 
own disadvantage ; she had accepted Mrs. 
Romayne’s society friendliness during the 
past season with just such o manner as 
might sting but could not, in very self- 
respect, be impugned by the elder woman ; 
a manner cleverly tinged with that deference 
which points the sense of superiority with 
which certain types of girl recognise the 
fact that the present is to them, and not to 
the previous generation, But she had 
hoped always that the day might come 
when she would find herself in a position 
to take more active measures, and she felt 
now that even what she knew to be a slight 
breach of conjugal faith would be veniai if 
it would straighten what she would have 
called her “score” against Julian Romayne’s 
mother, 

“Yes, it’s rather a bore!” she said. 
“City business, you know! Don’t you 
think it’s very foolish of men to speculate, 
Mrs. Romayne? Of course I haven’t a 
quarter of your experience, but I think so. 
They always seem to get-into trouble of 
some sort! But you know more than I 
do about this affair, no doubt, since Mr. 
Romayne is mixed up in it, and he’s such a 
devoted son. Husbands don’t tell one 
much, I find !” 

Self-command is a wonderful thing, even 
when it originates in no higher motive 
than the instinct of a woman of the world 
for the retention of her society demeanour, 
Mrs. Romayne’s lips were ashen and her 
fingers were clenched round the sunshade 
she held until her rings cut into them, but 
she faced Hilda Compton steadily, and 
with a mechanical smile, her eyes, a little 
dull and contracted, meeting the girl’s 
pretty, unfeeling ones. Hilda Compton 





the artificial tinting, and rejoiced at the 
slip of the tongue by which her foolish 
young husband had put such a weapon 
into her hand. If only she had succeeded 
in making Howard tell her more, instead of 
making him lose his temper! She re- 
flected, however, that perhaps the truth 
was not so very bad after all, and hints 
might possibly sound worse than the 
actual facts. 

Do tell Mr. Romayne, from me, that I 
hope he hasn’t done anything very 
shocking!” she said, with a laugh. “I 
wanted Howard to tell me just what it 
was, but he would not. Isn’t it funny how 
men seem to lose their heads altogether 
when they get on to that silly Stock 
Exchangs? The last men one would 
expect, too! Who would have thought of 
Mr. Romayne’s getting into trouble that of 
kind?” 

Somewhat to her disgust, Hilda Compton 
found as she proceeded that it was im- 
possible to give such significance to her 
words as she would have wished. She 
realised that it would never do to allow 
herself to be brought to book, and 
consequently conventionality demanded 
that she should adopt a jesting tone, 
and trust to Mrs. Romayne’s possessing 
some half knowledge which should give 
the words the barb she wished for them. 
She had a pleasant conviction that she had 
done something at last towards wiping out 
that old score as Mrs. Romayne answered 
her. The words were preceded by a harsh 
little laugh, and there was something 
indistinct about their utterance. 

“Just so. Who would have thought ——” 

Mrs. Romayne stopped abruptly, and a 
sharp, extraordinary spasm passed across 
her face, leaving it haggard, fixed, and old. 

The girl by her side could not flatter 
herself that the effect was prodnced by her 
words, for Mrs. Romayne was gazing to 
the other side of the garden, and it was 
evidently something she had seen there 
which had affected her so powerfully. 
Turning her own curious eyes in the same 
direction, Hilda Compton saw nothing 
calculated to account for such an effect, 
The crowd had drifted away to some 
extent to the other lawn and the tennis- 
courts, and there was a considerable space, 
sparsely sprinkled with people, between 
where they stood and the last group on 
the lawn ; a group of ladies to whom the 
host was introducing a little alert, elderly 
man with grey hair; a little man who 


noticed the change of colour even behind | looked to-day—though only one pair of 
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the two pair of women’s eyes fixed upon 
him across the lawn recognised this— 
exactly as he had looked twenty years 


ago. 

CHilda Compton did not know him, and 
she was wondering curiously whether 
Mrs. Romayne did, when she heard their 
hostess’s voice and turned quickly. Mrs. 
Romayne, roused apparently by finding 
herself addressed, had turned also—very 
quickly it seemed to Hilda Compton, and 
rather as though she did not wish her face 
to be seen by some one on the other side 
of the garden—and was listening with a 
dazed, strained expression of enforced 
attention. 

“T want to introduce a connexion of 
mine, my dear Mrs. Romayne. Some- 
thing of a traveller, and something of an 
eccentricity ; but, really, worth talking to. 
There he is!” indicating the little alert, 
elderly man on the other side of the lawn. 
‘He isa Dr. Aston. MayI fetch him?” 


To Hilda Compton’s astonishment Mrs. 
Romayne stretched out her hand hurriedly 
in unmistakeable dissent, and it was shaking 
like a leaf. 

“Tm afraid I must say ‘no,’” she said, 
in a hoarse, hurried tone which sounded 
as though she could hardly control it. 


“eT 
have a long drive, you know, and I must 
run away.” 

She made her adicus so briefly and 
hurriedly that her hostess came to the 
conclusion that illness must be the cause 
of the seclusion in which she was living, 
and that she must have miscalculated her 
strength that afternoon. 

She might have thought so with even 
more reason if she had seen the strange 
collapse of her whole figure with which 
Mrs. Romayne sank back into the corner 
of her carriage as she was driven home 
along the country roads. If her attend- 
ance at the garden-party had been indeed 
a desperate attempt on her part at finding 
some sort of temporary: oblivion or dis- 
traction, that attempt had obviously failed. 
Her face was drawn and set, and in her 
eyes, as they stared unseeingly before 
her, there was a look as of a woman who 
is quivering still under the influence of some 
horrible shock. 

She had, as she had said, a long drive 
home, and as she neared her own house 
that look in her eyes faded, displaced by a 
sick hunger of anxiety. She got out of 
the carriage quickly, helping herself a good 
deal as she rose, however, ss if that shock 
had affected her physical strength. 








“Has Mr. Julian come?” she said to 
the servant who opened the door ; then as 
the woman answered in the negative, she 
moved swiftly on to where her letters lay 
waiting for her, and looked them rapidly 
over. There was none from Julian, and 
she carried them listlessly upstairs as she 
wont to dress for her solitary dinner. 

The rain, which was falling fast by this 
time in London, was just beginning to 
patter slowly on the window when she 
came into the dining-room ; and the wind 
was rising and moving gustily round the 
house. They were dreary sounds, both of 
them, and Mrs. Romayne shivered a little 
as she sat down. Apparently the monoio- 
nous pattering, growing quicker and quicker 
as dinner went on, or the low howling of the 
wind, made her nervous. She ate nothing, 
and when at last, the form of dinner having 
been gone through with and the servant 
having left the room, she rose and walked 
aimlessly to the fireplace, her lips were 
strangely compressed, and she seemed to 
control the expression of her eyes with a 
determined effort. It was as though she 
were controlling something within of which 
the tendency frightened her. She stood 
there forgetting, apparently, to go into the 
drawing-room, her face sharp and intent 
as though she were reasoning or arguing 
with herself. At last she shivered sharply 
and her lips twitched. Then rousing 
herself forcibly, as it seemed, she rang the 
bell fiercely, and gave orders that a fire 
should be lighted in the drawing-room. It 
was a wretched evening, she said to the 
servant, as though the audible expression of 
a tangible reason for the nervous dis- 
comfort which seemed to be upon her was 
sore sort of relief to her. The fire lighted, 
she drew a chair in front of it, and taking 
up a novel, set herself to read with a des- 
perate determination in every line of her 
face, 

Down one page, line by line, on through 
the next, still line by line, her eyes 
travelled steadily, mechanically ; and then 
as mechanically her hand moved, turned 
the leaf, and her eyes moved on again. 
But unless her face greatly belied her the 
sense of the words she read so intently 
never penetrated to her brain. By-and-by 
that movement of her eyes ceased ; she sat 
staring fixedly at the page before her; 
then she let the hand that held the book 
sink gradually on her knee and sat 
staring into space as she had sat staring 
at the printed words. Her face was 
drawn, aud there was an intense, indefinite 
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dread about it which was none the less 
ghastly in that it would have been im- 
possible to say in which of her set features 
its shadow lurked. 

The room was absolutely stil). Outside 
the rain fell and the wind moaned. Inside 
the intense quiet seemed to be taking a 
weirdly tangible form, and to be creeping 
closer and closer round her motionless 
figure with every breath she drew. 

With a sudden, sharp movement, as 
though in taking a too sharply piercing 
point her thoughts had roused her to a 
desperate resistance of them, she rote, and 
began to walk restlesely up and down the 
room, 

Her brows were drawn to a concentra- 
tion which made her whole face look thin 
and very old. There was an expression 
of deliberate, self-conscious self-contempt 
about her mouth, but in her eyes there 
lurked the battling horror against which 
all her force seemed to be fiercely arrayed. 
Up and down she walked, no muscle of 
her set face relaxing until quite suddenly 
there swept across it, breaking up all its 
rigid lines, a very agony of yearning. It 
was as though some sudden and most 
inopportune realisation, in no wise to be 
resisted, had shaken her through and 
through. ~ 


“Tf only I had dared to ask him! 


only, if only I dared to speak !” 

The words had broken from her half 
aloud, a sharp, low cry, and as she uttered 
them she stopped in her walk, gripping and 
clinging to a chair as if for physical 
support in a moment of terrible mental 
conflict, She was evidently fighting 
desperately inch by inch for the self- 
control which was slipping from her; the 
self-control which she dreaded to lose as 
she dreaded nothing else in life ; the self- 
control to which she clung with the 
tenacity of instinctive self-preservation. 

She lifted her face at last, still and hard 
as resolution could make it. She crossed 
the room with quick, resolute steps, look- 
ing neither to the right nor the left, and 
went rapidly upstairs to her own room. 


A desk containing a quantity of papers | 


stood on the chest of drawers. They were 
old bills aud receipts that needed sorting 
and destroying, and she had brought them 
into the country saying that she never had 
time for such work in town. She went up 
to this desk now, lifted it in her two 





ments of a woman to whom employment, 


close, tedious employment, has become an 
absolute necessity. 

A telegram ten days old was not among 
the papers to be sorted, but Mrs. Romayne 
held one in her hand as she sat there at 
her writing-table. She had drawn it from 
the front of her dress and she read and 
reread it, oblivious of the task she had 
set herself, with an intensity in her eyes 
which seemed as though it would wring a 
hidden meaning from the words. It was 
the telegram Julian had sent her ten days 
before. She folded it at last with a quick 
defiant gesture and drew towards her a 
packet of receipte. 

She untied the string that fastened the 
papers, and out from among them there fell 
a folded letter, yellow with age, and 
crumpled. It had evidently worked its 
way into that packet by accident, as papers 
will when many are kept together, for it 
was obviously a letter and not a bil). Mrs. 
Romayne stretched out her hand mechani- 
cally and picked it up and opened it. Her 
eyes were met by the words written in a 
childish, scrawling, much blotted hand- 
writing: “My dear mama.” 

It was the letter which she had received 
from Julian twenty years ago at Nice. 

In an instant, even as her eyes fell on 
those faded baby characters, so suddenly 
and so utterly that she never realised her 
logs, the self-control to which she had clung 
so fiercely melted away from Mrs, 
Romayne. Before the flash and quiver 
of recognition had subsided on her face 
she had seized the bell rope and was ring- 
ing furiously for her maid. The woman 
appearing breathless and alarmed a moment 
later found her mistress searching feverishly 
for bonnet and cloak, 

“T am going to London, Dawson. Order 
the carriage at once.” 

The voice was harsb, rapid, and peremp- 
tory; but the bewildered woman _hesi- 
tated. 

** Now, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Romayne turned on her with 
such a face as her maid had never seen 
before. 

‘* At once, I said. At once!” 

The last train was just steaming into 
the station when Mrs, Romayne’s carriage 
dashed up, the horse smoking and covered 
with foam. 

She had thrown that yellow little letter 


hands, and placing it on the table, sat down | half-unconsciously into her pocket, and all 
before it and unlocked it, All her move- | through the journey she sat motionless, 
ments were the quick, concentrated move- | clasping it tightly in her hand, her eyes 
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wild, her features forced into a quiescence 
which sat upon them like a mask. 

That mask seemed to get thin, to break 
away now and again, as she drove through 
the London strests at last, as though the 
wild emotion which it hid was growing 
too strong for it. Her breath was coming 
faster and faster, until her white, parted 
lips took an involuntary line of physical 
pain. 

There were no lights in the house in 
Chelsea as her cab drew up. It was 
twelve o’clock. She rang violently, and 
waited, her rapid breathing almost suffo- 
cating her. No one came. She rang 
again, pausing this time with her hand on 
the bell; again and again furiously, as a 
wild, unreasoning horror seemed to seize 
upon her and tear at her heart, At last 
there was a sound as of the tentative un- 
doing of bolts and turning of keys. The 
door was opened an inch or two, and a 
frightened woman’s voice said : 

“ Who is it ?” 

A moment later there was no possibility 
of doubt on that score. The door was 


hurriedly thrown open, and Mrs. Romayne 
moved swiftly into the hall, turning 
fiercely 


to confront the astonished, 
partialiy-dressed servant, whose bedroom 
candle seemed to be the only light in the 
house, 

“Has Mr. Julian gone to bed?” she 
demanded, and the woman hardly recog- 
nised her mistress’s voice. 

“Mr. Julian is not here, ma’am!” she 
answered. ‘' Hv has not been here since 
the day before yesterday.” 





A DRIVE IN ITALY. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I, 


OvR first sense of the brightness and 
colour of the South came upon us as we 
emerged from the railway station at 
Genoa and found ourselves in front of 
the stately monument to Columbus. The 
snow had lain deep all over Lombardy, 
and a blast, the touch of which almost 
took the skin off one’s face, swept through 
the gaunt white streets of Milan; but on 
the south side of the Ligurian range nature 
was in softer mood. Nevertheless the air 
was quite keen enough when we started 
on our drive next morning along the coast 
to Spezia. Our horses were long-legged, 
wiry brutes, who went up or down hill, or 
on the level, almost at the same pace. 
Oar driver lashed and yelled at them 





apparently from force of habit, for they 
went neither faster nor slower for hi 
blows and objurgations; and as they 
galloped up the steep incline going out 
of Genoa I could but wonder what the 
German driver, who always refuses to trot 
up an ascent of one in a thousand, would 
have said to such coachmanship. How- 
ever, Our.own course was not destined to 
be run at racing speed all the way. On 
the railway, which follows the samo route, | 
there are almost as many level crossings a< | 
tunnels, and as the gates of these have to 
be closed for ten minutes before the com- 
ing of a train, there is practically a series 
of well-nigh permanent blocks set up | 
along the road, for Italian trains, like } 
trains in other countries, are not unnecer- | 
sarily punctual, and by their delay another 
ten minutes, and sometimes even half an 
hour, has to be added to the period or- 
dained by law. By road one enjoys «& } 
continued view of the lovely panorama, of | 
which those who travel by train can get | 
only tantalising momentary glances in the [ 
minutes of daylight set here and there in 
the hours of tunnel darkness. Genoa | 
stretches its not very attractive suburbs 
for some two miles, and as far as Nervi 
one passes through very little of true | 
country. Villa gardens stand thick on } 
either side ; and, though one with a mind 
attuned to the life of a lodge in the 
wilderness might resent the too intrusive } 
signs of man’s presence, the marvellous 
accord of greens set out in the mingled | 
foliage of orange, and cypress, and olive, 
all harmonising perfectly with each other, 
and with the blue of sea and sky as well, 
enriches the landscape with a charm which 
will certainly appeal to ordinary mortals. 
Looking back from Ruta the whole line of 
the coast, cape beyond cape, lies before us, | 
with Genoa glittering in the sun in the | 
far distance, and one can now see how 
thickly the miles of hill-side are set with 
villas. Such a spectacle suggests a doubt 
as to whether Italy can be indeed the poor 
country we are assured she is, Surely 
these hundreds of “ maisons de luxe,” kept 
up no doubt on the profits of traffic in the 
fruits of the soil, must be taken as a certain 
set-off against that “ miseria” of which one 
hears so much. 

The young ladies of the hotel at Ruta, 
who did us the honour of serving us a 
lunch at double the price we paid for a 
similar meal at the excellent Café Concordia 
at Genoa, were very anxious to impress 
upon us the residential advantages of the 
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place, for they ran over a long list of counts 
and dukes and marquises who lived round 
about; but we soon learnt that it would 
not do to generalise about the economic 
state of Italy from a cursory glance of the 
Riviera di Levante. 

Beyond Ruta the toad becomes less 
urban. Chiavari, an uninteresting town, 
straggles over a mile or so of it, but the 
remainder possesses all the features of 
normal Italian scenery, The road runs 
nearer to the sea as we approach Soatri; 
and after dashing at full whip-cracking 
speed throngh labyrinthine streets and 
alleys, some of them just wide enough to 
admit the carriage without much margin, 
we drive up to the Hotel d’Europe. 

A traveller ought to be careful not to 
garnish his narrative too thickly with 
records of his hotel experiences ; but the 
circumstances of our sojourn here were 
unconventional enough to allow of an 
exception to this salutary rule. Of 
course, the hotel had once been a palaco— 
nearly all Italian inns have. It has fallen 


or risen to its present estate to meet the 
demand for sea-bathing accommodation in 
the summer, and it was, of course, bare of 
guests when we arrived at its doors, 


An 
ancient chambsrmaid and a male per- 
sonage, also well on in years, who monopo- 
lised every entity of the customary hotel 
“personnel,” from proprietor to “facchino,” 
received us, We were unexpected, and it 
was Sanday, but nevertheless, two hours 
after our arrival we sat down to an 
admirable dinner, and some more than 
admirable Barolo, in a comfortable little 
room curtained and lighted, and warmed 
by a famous wood fire. I shuddered to 
think what would have been our fate had 
we arrived at a minor English watering- 
place in like circumstances, 

Bat it was the personality of our major- 
domo which tended to make our recollec- 
tions of the place so pleasant, No race, 
except the Italian, could have produced 
such a man. He seemed to understand 
exactly what it would interest us to hear, 
and he told it to us with the diction and 
manner of a polished gentleman. He 
assured us that though Sestri was now a 
desert, yet, if we came in the sammer, we 
should find it a paradise. Then, splashing 
about in the waves, or going out and in of 
| the little tents on the beach, we should 
see all the most beautifal ladies of Turin 
and Milan in the most charming “ toilettes 
de bain,” and there would be music and 
singing all day long. Then he would 





dissertate on the general condition of the 
country — heavy taxation and general 
misery being the leading motives—and on 
the famine in Russia, and the abstract 
viciousness of absolute governments, break- 
ing off suddenly now and then to rush to 
get some more wood for the fire, or some 
cranges, or to see whether the coffee was 
nearly ready. 

Supple, adroit; and helpful, he was a 
true outcome of all the forces which have | 
worked on the Italian character since the 
coming of the Huns, Through all these 
ages they have been bending to the storm ; 
to win the point by address rather than by 
main strength has been the aim of their 
great mon, from Macchiavelli to Cavour. 
They have discovered that urbanity costs 
nothing and is pretty sure of a reward of 
one kind or another, wisely casting aside 
as a thing of no account the bull-headed 
pride of the grosser races which finds an 
exaltation of dignity in seizing a man by 
the throat and thus compelling his obedi- 
ence. It is true that the empire building 
faculty of the Italians is extinct, passed 
away to the more heavy-handed people 
who now, to all appearance, sway the 
world ; but it is not for us to compare 
here the importance of their present mis- 
sion with that of the other powers who 
scramble for every vacant square mile 
of the earth’s surface without any clear 
notion as to what they are going to do 
with it after colouring it in the maps as 
their own; or the characteristics of the 
nation viewed in contrast with the out- 
come of our own great industrial advance, 
or with our colonising achievements in 
filling up one vast continent and fringing 
another with not very enticing reproduc- 
tions of our own sad coloured inartistic 
‘“‘volksgefub].” It never occurred to our 
major-domo at Sestri that he was jeopardis- 
ing his dignity by his politeness and his 
readiness to anticipate even our wishes. 
His eyes had never been opened to the [| 
beauty of boorishness masquerading as 
sturdy independence, and he accepted 
frankly the réle of service and set himself 
to win his reward by courtesy, by skilfal 
ministering, or porhaps by craft. How 
close he would keep, in an emergency, to 
that hard and fast line of rectitude, drawn 
by unimaginative northerns, I cannot in 
good breeding even discuss, seeing that at 
parting he showered upon my head more 
blessings than I ever remembered to have 
received before, 

From Sestri the road ascends rapidly 
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and turns inland, but one still gets con- 
stant glimpses of the sea filling up with its 
vivid blue the end of some steep-sided 
valley far below our feet, At the summit, 
some two thousand three hundred feet 
high, the cold is very intense, and the 
walls of cliff on either side are covered 
with ice curtains wherever a stream comes 
down. A fow dwarf junipers and scrubby 
pines are all that nature can support in 
the way of trees, there is no sign of culti- 
vation, and for many miles we found no 
human dwelling of any sort. In these 
parts it became evident that the phase of 
life we had viewed on the seaward slope 
was exotic, After a mile or two of descent 
we came upon some scattered houses all 
bearing an indescribable look of pinched 
and freezing squalor in their stained white 
walls and broken, rickety doors and 
windows, giving a stranger contrast to the 
houses we saw yesterday than one would 
find anywhere in England between the 
cottage of labour and the cottage of 
gentility. In these villages and low hill- 
sides, where the wealth of the country is 
raised and gathered, only the very poor are 
to be found. Here they endure patiently 
the long nightmare which passes with them 
for life, warping and twisting their bodies 
in the never-ceasing struggle to win even 
the meagre pittance which is their share of 
the fruits they producs, and sinking into a 
mood of sullen and often truculent despair 
little in keeping with the traditions which 
librettists and romancers persist in adopt- 
ing in their presentments of the Italian 
peasant, 

It is only when an Englishman leaves 
his native land that he sees fought out, 
“4 outrance,” the struggle between man 
and the fruit-bearing earth. Man tills the 
ground in England as well as in Italy; 
but here he fights, as one guarding the very 
springs of existence, for himself and all he 
can call his own, and not as a mercenary. 
He knows nothing of the English labourer’s 
easy saunter through a day’s work, with 
a certainty of sufficient wage on Saturday 
night, of gratis medical attendance, and of 
a legal claim on the pockets of his more 
provident neighbours for support, should 
he be disabled for a season or laid up alto- 
gether. If the teachers of the Italian 
peasant should succeed in making clear to 
him the state and circumstances of the 
English labourer, and then ask him to 
declare at the voting urns whether he 
would like to have something of the same 
kind for himself, or continue to live and 





toil as his fathers had done, he would almost 
certainly, wedded to custom as he is, vote 
for the change; and, on the other hand, if 
the conditions of the peasant cultivator’s 
life were plainly and honestly put before 
the English labourer, he would never elect 
to change his condition, and set up as a 
farmer on his own account, and work and 
live as hard as the small cultivator works 
and lives all the world over. 

That the Italian peasant should retain 
so rauch of gentleness, and good breeding, 
and patient endurance, in spite of his life 
of incessant labour and the greedy hand of 
the tax-gatherer ever snatching at his 
slender gains, is a fact which speaks 
volumes for the innate sweetness of the 
national character, and for the far-reaching 
effects of early civilisation. ‘Society in 
Italy was never braced together by such 
an iron band as the medieval feudalism 
of the transalpine nations. Oppression 
and injustice were as rife here, no doubt, 
as elsewhere, but the peasant never became 
the serf, the great gulf between lord and 
vassal which is not yet bridged over 
amongst peoples of Teutonic race was never 
opened. Italy has never known a war of 
classes like the German peasants’ war, or 
the revolutionary struggles in France and 
England. There the powers of discord 
still exist in malignant activity, in spite of 
the holocaust offered at the shrine of the 
‘‘ triumphant democracy” of theday. The 
Italian peasant has the same speech, the 
same pride of race, the same national ideals, 
as the noble, who, for his part, thoroughly 
understands, and to a great degree 
shares, the tastes and prejudices of his 
country neighbours, and keeps his purse- 
strings very loose when he happens to be 
amongst them. 

This absence of caste in its most odious 
form tends to produce the impression 
which one so often gathers in Italy, that 
good manners are the well-nigh universal 
heritage of the nation. The politeness 
which may often seem excessive to a 
stranger, is not necessarily servility or any 
admission of inferiority; it is rather the 
manifestation of a desire on the part of 
the speaker to make the person spoken to 
satisfied with himself, and-the country, 
and all about him, and go away firmly 
persuaded that Italy is, indeed, the land 
of lands. It would be idle to deny that 
there is another side to the picture. The 
charming traits which the Italians know 
how to exhibit with such consummate 
skill, induce the passing strauger to be 
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prodigal of his good words in a measure 
which often provokes a smile from a 
listener who may have searched a little 
deeper. It is certain that untruthfulness, 
and violence, and treachery are rife; but 
I have never met with any statistics to 
prove whether these sins afflict Italy in a 
heavier degree than other European states. 
The use of the knife is a crying scandal, 
for which the fiery particles composing the 
Italian physique must be held responsible ; 
jast as one lays to the charge of the biting 
winds and chilling mists of the North the 
millions of gallons of beer and spirits over 
which our workers lavish wages such as 
an Italian never dreams of. 

On our way over the mountains from 
Sestri, we took lunch at a wayside inv, in 
a desolate little village too high up to 
gather any beauty from the wealth of 
foliage which makes the valleys a dream of 
loveliness. The landscape was hard and 
cold, and life must be hard and cold as 
well, to judge from the discourse of our 
hostess, an old woman with a fine, sorrow- 
ful face, and eager for a chat. Poor old 
soul, as soon as she had put before us 
the best her house could afford—and it 
was vastly better than anything we should 
have eaten in a house of corresponding 


status in Eogland—she sat down and told 
us a story of life in these parts, a story 


which sounded almost like a sermon 
preached from a text out of Leopardi. 
Her husband and her eight children were 
all dead; one of these who had been 
cruelly mangled by a fall from a scaffold, 
had crawled about for many years a help- 
less, hopeless cripple. 

“Ah, come si fa,” she sighed, ‘‘ perhaps 
the dead are best off, now there is so 
much misery in the land. To live at all 
@ man must slave hard from rise to set of 
sup, and then think himself lucky, for 
there are thousands with no work to do 
and no bread to eat. Once many foreign 
travellers came this way, but now they all 
go by train, and the only people who 
knock at my door are those who beg a 
scrap of bread for charity.” 

She showed us a photograph taken in 
Buenos Ayres, of a prosperous - looking 
family group—the paterfamilias, a nephew 
of hers. who had gono out thither and 
prospered, as many Italians do. 

“ Ah, come si fe,” she sighed again as 
she told us their story, and I was puzzled 
to determine whether the dominant tone 
in her voice as she spoke of this one ray of 
sunshine was satisfaction or discontent at 





her own poverty compared with her kins- 
man’s affluence, or acquiescence in a fate 
which, once spoken, neither she nor any 
other mortal could alter. 

The view from the last turn before the 
rapid descent to Spezia is one of the fairest 
in Europe. The dazzling waters of the 
Gulf, the blue partially veiled by snow of 
the Carrara mountains, and the vast white 
snow-fields of the higher Apennines inland, 
bound the nearer landscape, which here 
again puts on all the rich beauty of the 
South. Spezia itself is a dreary, uninterest- 
ing town; and it seemed doubly dreary 
in the ceaseless downpour of rain which 
came on the night of our arrival, and 
ultimately frustrated our intended visit to 
Lerici and the lovely shores of the Gulf. 
We travelled by railway to Rome, and did 
not take to wheels again till we drove out 
of the Porta San Giovanni towards Frascati. 
Frascati is a place which suffers from the 
fact that it is supposed to be an easy day’s 
excursion from Rome. People flock out by | 
an early train, rush off to do the regulation 
climb to Tusculum, and return, jaded and 
hot, just in time to catch the train back. 
Frascati, albeit somewhat infected by the 
piteous building craz3 which has made 
Rome more desolate and horrible than 
even the writer of the Apocalypse figured 
her in his most truculent mood, is still a 
place where one can profitably dream a 
week away. To wander about the majestic 
gardens of the semi-deserted villas is to 
realise, as fully as one may, the stately life 
of the times which saw their creation, the 
ruin and extinction that has fallen on 
many of the families whose names they 
bear, and the strange taste of their present 
owners, which dooms these fair pleasaunces 
to shabby neglect and practical desertion. 
The twisted trunks of the ilex woods, with 
their opaque curtains of dark green leafage, 
the stately umbrella pines, and the graceful 
spikes of the cypresses, “like Death’s lean 
lifted forefinger,” breaking the line of the 
circumjacent foliage, make up a woodland 
picture which, if less lush and luxuriant 
than our glorious English groves of oak, 
and elm, and beech, is richer in detailed 
points of beauty, and more pathetic as an 
environment of decay. 

To the lettered Eaglishman of Elizabeth’s 
time, Italy was the land of mystery and 
legend, of strange and awful crime, and of 
delights sweet and intoxicating beyond the 
wildest dream of the voluptuary, of 
amorous adventure and abundant wine. 
In the fierce light of to-day little of her 
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glamour remains to attract; and though 
her treasures of art wield a potent charm, 
the strongest of all the cords that now 
draw men thither is the fact that Italy 
is, beyond all other lands, the land of 
memories and associations. It is not so 
much that the country is fair beyond 
words, that at any turn one may come 
upon some little town containing some 
wonder of art in painting or architecture ; 
it is because every stream, every valley, 
every town, calls up the memory of some 
one who has helped to make history, or 
has added a fresh glory to art or letters. 
It even gives a charm to remember that 
one is travelling in the tracks of those 
“Ttalianite” English whose goings-on, 
when they returned, stirred so deeply the 
bile of worthy old Ascham. Nowhere do 
the memories of story and song rise up so 
thickly and so readily as in one of these old 
Italian gardens ; nowhere are the traces of 
change so slight. Change, such as there 
is, has come in the mere efflux of time, 
which has brought the thick standing trees 
to their present lusty growth, and smoothed 
away the sharp edges of the stone of 
baluster and colonnade with a tender 
growth of lichen and moss, 

To try to people the streets of an Italian 
city to-day with the personages of a dead and 
gone age, involves a mental strain which cau 
} only be kept up by those gifted with an imagi- 
nation abnormally strong and vivid, but in 
1 the groves of the Torlonia and Aldobrandini 
j villas one is almost surprised at not meet- 
ing ladies and gallants such as one sees on 
j the stage in Elizabethan comedy, or such 
as Inglesant met at that wonderful banquet 
in the house of Cardinal Rinuccini. 

Everybody who goes to Frascati makes 
the excursion to Tusculam, The views 
alone would repay one were the ascent 
ten times more wearisome than it is, and 
to sit down on the stone benches of the 
little theatre at the top is to find oneself 
travelling back into the days of the men 
who made the place famous, as easily as 
one realises the seventeenth century in the 
old gardens below. One is here in the 
footsteps of Cicero in the place and at the 
season when the world went well with him. 
Here he had gathered round him his 
beloved statues and books, rarely writing 
a letter in which he did not remind his 
correspondent to lose no opportunity of 
picking up for him some manuscripts for 
his library or work of art for the adorn- 
} ment of his house; here he fell naturally 
into that optimist mood which is so strongly 





marked in the somewhat jejune and arti- 
ficial moralising of the ‘ De Senectute.” 
But here, likewise, he heard the news of 
his ruin and proscription, and from here 
he set out on that last journey destined 
to a fatal ending in the woods of Form'x. 
The road from Frascati to Palestrina 
runs through well-cultivated valleys, girt 
by the lower ridges of the mountains. 
High up are built the villages, shining 
white in thesun. The prospect is pleasing 
enough; but it wauts the dreamy loveliness 
of the view we have left behind us—the 
view over the Campagna looking back 
towards Rome and the Sabine Hills. Ona 
rugged spur of the mountains to the left, 
near where our road joins the great high- 
way between Rome and Naples, stands 
Colonna, the nest of the great family whose 
name is read so frequently in the annals of 
the Papal states, and here, almost within 
sight of it, was fought out “ ’ outrance” 
the struggle between its lord and Boniface 
the Eighth, the most arrogant and turbu- 
lent priest who ever sat in St. Peter's 
chair. In the conclave of 1294 the Colonna 
Cardinals had resisted his election, and 
thereby had incurred his undying hatred ; 
but in the early part of his reign he was 
too much occupied in turning to advantage 
the quarrels of the Kings of Naples and 
Aragon, and in other foreign intrigue, to 
gratify his spite against his neighbours, 
but he had not for a moment forgotten it. 
In 1297 the Colonna, who then held Pales- 
trina, imprudently attacked and carried off 
a convoy of sumptuous furniture which the 
Pope had sent from Rome for the decoration 
of his palace at Anaqui, and thus gave occa- 
sion and excuse for the issue of that fero- 
cious bull of excommunication which de- 
livered over the Colonnas and all their 
possessions to destruction and plunder. The 
Orsini, ready at all times to harry their here- 
ditary foes, hastened to offer their services 
to the Pope, and after a few weeks the 
Colonnas were flying for their lives, pro- 
scribed and ruined men. One of them, 
young Sciarra Colonna, escaped by sea, and 
was taken by pirates. A French ship 
rescued him, and he betook himself to the 
Court of Philip the Fair to bide his time. 
Palestrina was at that date a town of 


great strength. Thither the two Colonna 
Cardinals withdrew, and were soon rein- 
forced by other members and rotainers of 
the family. After an obstinate siege the 
place fell by that act of treachery which 
has been immortalised by Dante, the 
counsel to promise lavishly, and to perform 
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as much as might be convenient, which 
Guido da Montefeltro gave and Boniface 
so readily accepted. On this account 
Dante assigns to Boniface a place in hell 
during his lifetime, an honour accorded 
to no one else, locating him with the 
followers of Simon Magus. Beguiled by 
the Pope’s promises, the Colonnas went 
forth to do submission, They were 
detained nominally as guests, really as 
prisoners, during the time that their city 
was being destroyed, and the site of if 
sown with salt, and the rain of their house 
seemed complete. 

In 1303 the long smouldering quarrel 
between the Pope and Philip the Fair 
burst into flame, Sciarra Colonna returned 
to Italy, taking with him William of 
Nozaret, another bittar enemy of Boniface. 
The Pope, meantime, had withdrawn from 
the summer heats of Rome to Anaqui, a 
city which lies about a dozen miles farther 
on the road we are traversing, and from 
there he launched his bull of excommuni- 
cation sgainst the King of France. Sud- 
denly there came the news that Sciarra, at 
the head of a band of mercenaries, was 
advancing from the Tuscan frontier under 
the banner of France, and before Anaqui 
could be put in a state of defence the foe 
was within the walls, and Boniface in the 
hands of the man who had go long a eata- 
logue of wrongs to avenge. For several 
weeks he was kept a captive, suffering 
shameful indignities at the hands of his 
captors, tili at last the people of Anaqui, 
who at first were not sorry to see their 
tyrannous master receive a lesson at the 
hand of a stronger tyrant, rose scandalised 
at the cruelties perpetrated on an old man 
and a priest, and drove out the troops of 
Sciarra, and sent Boniface under the guard 
of the Orsini chiefs back to Rome, where 
he died a few weeks afterwards, heart- 
broken by the shame of his discomfiture 
and disgrace. 

Palestrina, like Volterra and Cortona, 
has its origin in days beyond the ken of 
the chronologist. It clings to the steep 
face of the rock against which it is built, 
the houses finding a foothold in the ruins 
' of the gigantic Temple of Fortune, built by 
Sylla in the plenitude of his power on 
the site of a yet earlier city, which had 
been the stronghold of the younger 
Marius, After the suicide of Marius, 
Sylla determined to celebrate his victory 
after the fashion of a conqueror of ‘the 
age. He levelled Preeneste to the earth, 
and slew or exported its peopic, and then 





sot to work to build a city which should 
be one of the wonders of the world. 

The Temple of Fortune was, in its day, 
the largest building in Europe, and to 
judge from the restorations of arch:eo- 
logists, it must also have been the most 
sumptuous, but now its very ruins have 
perished. The hand of the destroyer has 
always been heavy upon the place. After 
Sylla and Boniface came Eugenius the 
Tenth, who, to punish a rebellion of the 
Colonnas, again razed the place to the 
earth in 1436, not even sparing the 
cathedral, It was rebuilt, somewhat as 
we see it to-day, under Nicolas the Fifth, 
the Colonnas still being its lords, but in 
1630 it passed to the Barberini, and with 
them it still remains. 

The road into the town winds upward 
in zigzags, and one sees first, on the face 
of the declivity, bits of early polygonal 
masonry, Cyclopean or Pelasgic, then 
comes the Etruscan, and upon this is laid 
the brick foundations of Sylla’s vast 
temple. Higher up one may here and 
there come upon fragments of pillar and 
cornice worked into the walls of the 
squalid houses, and at the highest point 
of the town the Barberini have built their 
palace, the central pavilion of which 
occupies the site, and, in a measure, follows 
the lines of the apex of the fane of Fortune, 
From it stretch out two semicircular wings, 
which contain divers vast gaunt salons with 
gaudily painted ceilings in the vilest style 
of the Decadence, and numerous smaller 
apartments, Over the whole of Palestrina 
there hangs an air of mournful decay, and 
of this sad city this mouldy, deserted palace 
seems the most tristful spot, yet here a 
curious incongruous evidence of revelry 
met our eyes. There were placards on 
the walls telling of a veglione which had 
been held there in the last carnival season. 
The aspect of the rooms now almost for- 
bade the notion that music could make 
itself heard, and lamps galore would be 
needed to dissipate the gloom which, on 
this particular afternoon, seemed heavy 
and profound enough to have damped the 
avdour of the most inveterate dancer in 
Italy. There are not more than a dozen 
shops in the town, all the rest of the 
houses having the air of sordid poverty, 
so one was a little puzzled to see how 
enough dancers could have been got to- 
gether to make a decent show in the desert 
of dancing floor? Apropos of the veglione, 
one may assume from the announcements 
above-named that Palestrina keeps early 
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hours, for it was provided that the dancing 
was to be over at ten o’clock. The chief 
sight of the palace is the wonderfal mosaic 
which was discovered down by the cathedral 
in 1638. It gives a complete pictured 
record of the overflowing of the Nile, evi- 
dently from the hand of some artist who 
had seen the marvels of Egypt, There is 
pictured every object which one recognises 
as a common one of the land, crocodiles, 
ichneumons, hippopotami, the lotos, the 
ibis, and priests and warriors in appro- 
priate headgear. The motive of the work 
is evidently one of joy and thanksgiving 
for the beneficent flood. It is a strange 
freak of chance that this magnificent work 
should have survived the many overthrows 
of this ill-starred town. 

The people of Palestrina enjoy a some- 
what sinister reputation. 

* Are there any brigands left in Pales- 
trina ?” I asked our driver. 

No, signor ; the only brigands in Italy 
now are those in the Government offices,” 
he replied, delighted at the chance of 
having a fling at “Il governo.” 

Let it be Papal, or absolute, or constitu- 
tional, the Italian will always hate the 
power which taxes him and keeps him in 
j order, unless he should happen to be one 
of the official gang, who live on salaries of 
next to nothing, paid for services which 
are often worth less than nothing. The 
people hanging about the streets of Pales- 
trina seemed gloomy and depressed enough, 
and apparently had plenty of leisure to 
devote to brigandage should their tastes 
have led them that way; but probably this 
profession had been found long ago to be 
unprofitable and consequently abandoned. 
Their sad, sullen looks were natural enough. 
How could any one be cheerful living in 
these ruinous, malodorous streets, with 
nothing to do and in chronic uncertainty 
as to the date of the next meal ? 

From the terrace of the Barberini palace 
one may get a view of the whole length of 
the Pontine marshes and the sea beyond, 
The guide pointed out to us two specks on 
the horizon, which he told us were Net- 
tuno and Porto d’Auzio, the only dwellings 
of men on that pestilence-stricken shore. 
At the corner of a street we saw some 
baskets of fish which had come from there 
—hideous reptilian creatures with wide 
gaping mouths and wing-like, spiky fins, 
and also some eels, green and poisonous of 
aspect, looking as if they might have assi- 
milated all the malaria germs of the mud 
from which they had been taken. Accord- 


ing to our guide the meu in these parts suffer 
much more from malaria than the women. 
The air of Palestrina itself is of course 
above suspicion, That spring day, as we 
stood gazing over the plains, we understood 
why words like “ frigidus ” and “ gelidus ” 
are used so often in the classics to qualify 
Preneste, The air was like that of an 
English April day, and there was a good 
deal of it. It came tearing up the valley, 
bringing angry-looking clouds, and whip- 
ping our faces with big drops of rain. 
Either from the malign colouring of the 
sombre sky, or from the unkind touch of 
the wind, a wonder arose in my mind why 
it was that any old Roman, wanting to go 
into the country to escape the city heats, 
should have gone to Palestrina, with Tivoli 
and Frascati lying nearer at hand. The 
prospect was fine, even grand, but it had 
nothing of the dreamy beauty of that we 
enjoyed yesterday. Perhaps Tibur and 
Tusculum, through their easy access, may 
have become as Margate and Ramsgate, 
and the more fastidious of the patricians 
have been driven to Preeneste and other 
remoter stations for the sake of greater 
seclusion. 

From Palestrina to Tivoli one passes 
over the course of the ancient Via Przenes- 
tina, the original pavement of which is in 
many places still ‘in situ.” The country is 
neither very beautiful nor very interesting. 
The road winds through the low foot-hills, 
and the long stretch of the Campagna 
with its magic loveliness of distant effect 
is lost. Here and there are charming bits 
where the road pierces an intervening 
ridge of rock through a cleft cut by that 
indomitable patience of the Roman in 
predynamite days; or where one sees 
below in the gorge the still perfect arch 
of the ancient bridge over which the road 
formerly ran. The climb up to Tivoli is 
steep. As we ascended under the sombre 
sky through the thick olive woods on the 
hillside, the aspect of the place was chill 
and forbidding, and this impression was 
not lessened when we dismissed our 
carriage, and found ourselves guests for 
the night at the historic ‘ Albergo della 
Sibylla.” 

As a rule, one visits Tivoli in fine 
weather at midday. My past impressions 
of our hostelry were that it was a some- 
what cheerful, not to say noisy place, I 
thought I remembered lunch under an 
awning, on which the sun beat fiercely, 
with many others feasting around, and 





two, if not more, native musicians waking 
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the echoes with voice and guitar. Not 
that we were oppressed with silence now, 
there was noise enough; but it was the 
thunderous roar of the falls which took 
their leap into the chasm just beneath our 
feet. The awning was there, too, needless 
as far as suushine was concerned, and 
only serving to increase the noise by 
flapping and cracking as the gusty wind 
got under it. The hotel itself is humble, 
| but better than its mean entrance in the 
narrow, dirty street promises, 

Divers of the unemployed of Tivoli 
accompanied us into the dark, dingy 
entry, and two or three followed us up the 
dirty stone stairs through a network of 
passages to our bedroom. These proved 
to be local guides, who informed us with 
great decision of manner that we must 
see the falls tc-morrow under their 
| guidance. The room was bare and chill, 
with a brick floor and ill-fitting windows, 
which let in both the wind and the deafen- 
ing noise of the cascade. The one dim 
candle made little impression on the dusk 
of our apartment, and the whole place had 
an air which made us disposed to endorse 
Georges Sand’s remark as to ‘‘l’affreuse 
auberge de la Sibylle, un vrai coupe-gorge 
de VOpéra Comique,” but our mood 
became more cheerfal under the influence 
of the good dinner—which an Italian inn 
can always supply at the shortest notice— 
and of some excellent red wine. Still, it 
was evident that sleeping guests at the 
‘Sibylla” were somewhat rare, the great 
business of the place being to feed the 
crowds which flock out every day from 
Rome. 

For the ban of the show-place lies very 
heavy upon Tivoli. Everything is a sight 
to be seen, for the price of a franc here 
and a franc there. No waterfall, however 
beautiful, could escape vulgarisation under 
such treatment as has been dealt out to 
the headlong Anico; and elaboration in 
the way of path, and staircase, and coign 
of vantage is more shocking to the sense 
of fitness than the splitting up of the 
stream into rivulets for service in the 
dozen or more factories which are set on 
the crest of the ravine. Here one is 
conscious that the stream-sections are 
doing useful work, and doing it in grace- 
fal fashion, making the big wheels spin 
round in rainbow glory, without any 
polluting smoke, and finishing off on their 
own account as very respectable cascades, 
after all. Viewed from the opposite side 
of the valley the effect of these threads of 





water woven into the thick curtain of 
greenery on the face of the rock is a rare 
and beautiful one. 

The charm of Tivoli suffers much more 
from the excursionist element than from 
the industrial, In addition to the steam 
tramway a railway now links it with the 
outer world, and the crowd of visitors has 
increased enormously in volume; but, it 
would appear, not proportionally in pro- 
priety of demeanour, for the owner of the 
Villa d’Este—a villa with a garden sur- 
passing in beauty anything that even 
Frascati can show—has been compelled to 
exclude strangers on account of the 
ravages that certain selfish barbarians 
have wrought to his trees and fountains. 
Any one who has once loitered away a 
day in these exquisite gardens, and 
delighted in the prospect of the distant 
hills and the strip of the Campagna seen 
between the giant cypresses — veritable 
mountains of dark foliage, grown so close 
as to give the impression of a solid mass— 
and listened to the tinkle of the thousand 
tiny cascades descending from basin to 
basin down the slope of the garden, will 
have made for himself a picture of loveli- 
ness which time will labour to efface in 
vain. 

When one in this case goes back to 
Tivoli, and finds the gates of this paradise 
barred against him, he may, with all 
reason, indulge in a service of excommuni- 
cation, as lengthy and truculent as Uncle 
Toby’s, against the misbegotten loons who 
by their malevolent vandalism have 
wrought him this injury. 





PREFACES. 





THERE is no part of a book so difficult 
to wiite as the Preface. When an author 
has chosen his subject, collected his 
materials, and mapped out his ground, 
he bowls along, in most cases, before a 
favouring gale, and in due time arrives 
at the desired “Finis.” Then he is dis- 
posed to dismount from his Pegasus, and 
enjoy the pleasure which always lies in 
work completed. But, no; he is taken 
aback with an authoritative reminder that 
the public will demand a preface, Bat do 
the public really care for prefaces? Is not 
the alleged demand a genial fiction on the 
part of that most conservative of indi- 
viduals, the publisher? And why should 
such a tyranny be imposed on the unof- 
fending author? He has said all he wants 
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to say; he feels that his book may fairly , 
be left to justify itself—out of its own 
mouth, as it were, to vindicate its being. 
Bat it matters not. The coercion of 
custom, the tyranuy of tradition imposes 
the preface, though often in his preface the 
guileless scribe gives himself away to his 
critics. Yes, before the puppets begin, 
there must be a flourish on the pipes. The 
curtain must not rise until the fiddles have 
performed a preliminary canter. The more’s 
the pity ; for the flourish is often a feeble 
performance, and the canter ends ia a 
break-down. A book may be a master- 
piece—all but the preface. When the 
jaded brain cannot be whipped into its 
whilom vivacity, and only with effort and 
undue pressure fills up the superfluous 
pages, what is to be expected? There are 
times when a writer sitting down to this 
task feels like a horseman, weary with his 
day’s travel, who on reaching his inn is 
told he must ride some miles farther. 
When a man undertakes to write his 
preface, whether through choice or com- 
pulsion, he finds himself confronted by 
several questions. Shall it be long or 
short—grave or gay? Shall it contain 


an elaborate analysis of the book to which 


it is to be prefixed, or shall it be confined 
to generalities? Shall it be justificatory % 
Shall it breathe a sweet humility, or kindle 
with thatself-coosciousness which the French 
call “la morgue littéraire”? According to 
the Italians, the preface is “la salsa del 
libro,” the sauce of the book, in which 
case it should be compounded of the most 
piquant ingredients, and with professional 
skill. Sometimes an author, feeling un- 
equal to work of such nicety, or wishful to 
shelter himself under another's gis, will 
invite a veteran hand to mix it for him, 
and serve it up with his name attached. 
Such timidity is hardly to be commended ; 
yet it is a graceful thing when a popular 
writer voluatarily renders this kind of as- 
sistance to a tyro, a novice, a young 
disciple, leading him dowa, as it were, to 
the footlights, and with kindly words of 
commendation introducing him to the 
audience. Nor can one object when the 
divine impulse of friendship constrains 
Damon with his shield to ward off attack 
from gentle Pythias, and fight in front of 
him. Still, as a rale, a man should write 
his own preface as well as his own book. 
Oar earlier dramatists evinced a strange 
partiality for prologues written by others 
to their tragedies or comedies ; but I think 





these acts of benevolence or patronage were 


seldom successful. Either the prologue was 
better than the play, or the play than the 
prologue; in the former case, the play 
wasn’t wanted—in the latter, the prologue. 

It is not good policy to bally the reader 
in the preface, though this has been and 
still is done—and sometimes by men of 
light and leading; like Landor, fretting 
that the world does not do justice to their 
genius ; sometimes by vapid theorists, out 
of sheer vanity or the arrogance that 
comes ofignorance. These “ helmeted pre- 
faces,” as St. Jerome designates the one 
attached to his Version of the Bible, 
are apt to provoke the reader’s resentment 
—or his laughter. De. Armstrong, irri- 
tated by the cold reception given to his 
very blank verse in his “ Art of Preserving 
Health,” avenged himself upon the public 
in the preface to his ‘ Miscellanies,” 
‘He would give them,” he says, “ much 
bolder strokes, as well as more delicate 
toucher, but that he dreads the danger of 
writing too well ('), and feels the value of 
his own labour too sensibly to bestow it 
upon the mobility!” These were brave 
words, but the public only laughed. They 
might be persuaded to take his physic ; 
but nothiog should induce them to swallow 
his poetry! Scaliger revelled in the 
composition of these minatory expositions 
—io which his swashing blows fell upon 
everybody who did not believe in Scaliger. 
His antagonists retaliated in the same 
fashion; but this battle of the scribes 
took place when as: yet no _ public 
existed, and the sword-play was as 
purely make-believe as a stage com- 
bat. Our own Milton could deal as hard 
thrusts as most men. In his preface to 
his “ Defence of the English People,” he 
thus bears down against Salmasius—I 
quote from the old translation, which by 
no means exaggerates the force of the 
Miltonic Latin: ‘It would be folly in 
me to make such particular animadversions 
upon his childishness and frenzies through- 
out his book, as I do here upon a few in 
the beginning of it; which yet I would be 
willing enough to do (for we hear that 
he is swelled with pride and conceit to the 
utmost degree imaginable) if the undi- 
gested and unmethodical bulk of his book 
did not protect him. He was resolved to 
take a course like the soldier in Terence, 
to save his bacon ; and it was very cunning 
in him to stuff his book with so much 
puerility and so many silly whimsies, that 
it might nauseate the smartest man in the 
world to death to take notice of them all. 
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Only I thought it might not be amiss to 
give a specimen of him in the preface; 
and to let the serious reader have a taste 
of him at first, that he might guess by the 
first dish that is served up, how noble an 
entertainment the rest are likely to make ; 
and that he may imagine with himself 
what an infinite number of fooleries and 
impertinences must needs be heaped up 
together in the body of the book, when 
they stand so thick in the very entrance 
into it; where, of all other places, they 
ought to have been shunned.” 

In striking contrast to this truculent 
kind of preface is the deprecatory, much 
affected by callow thymesters and budding 
novelists, who pretend that they have been 
impelled into print at “the desire of 
friends,” and endeavour by a profusion of 
deferential phrases to wheedle the critic 
and propitiate the reader. It is of no use. 
If the wares be good, ’tis a foolish policy 
to underrate their value ; if they be worth- 
less, the vendor's affectation of humility 
will not avail to blind the experienced eye. 
Undoubtedly, genius itself is not always 
aware of the strength of its wings, and, in 
attempting its earlier flights, will assume 
an air of dignified and not unbecoming 
modesty. Thus Keats, in the preface to 
his ‘‘ Endymion,” says: ‘‘ Knowing within 
myself the manner in which this poem has 
been produced, it is not without a feeling 
of regret that I make it public. What 
manner I mean will be quite clear to the 
reader, who must soon perceive great in- 
experience, immaturity, and every error 
denoting a feverish attempt, rather than a 
deed accomplished, . It is just that 
this youngster should die away: a sad 
thought for me, if I had not some hope 
that while it is dwindling 1 may be plotting, 
and fitting myself for verses fit to live.” 
Here we have the confidence as well as the 
modesty and self-restraint of genius, There 
is no Uriah Heep-like show of humbleness 
and deference. Compare it with the affecta- 
tion of Lord Byron’s prefaces to his “‘ Hours 
of Idleness”: “A considerable portion of 
these poems has been privately printed, at 
the request and for the perusal of my 
friends. I am sensible that the partial 
and frequently injudicious admiration of 
a social circle is not the criticism by which 
poetical genius is to be estimated, yet, ‘to 
do greatly’ we must ‘dare greatly’; and I 
have hazarded my reputation and feelings 
in publishing this volume. . . With 
slight hopes and some fears, I publish this 
first and last attempt. To the dictates of 





young ambition may. be ascribed many 
actions more criminal and equally absurd. 
To a few of my own age the contents may 
afford amusement; I trust they will, ai 
least, be found harmless.” 

Posts’ prefaces, from Ben Jonson to 
Dryden, some of whose are models of good 
English and sound criticism, and from 
Dryden to Wordsworth, who developed in 
his a theory of the poetic art, would supply 
an interesting theme. Present-day poets, 
by the way, are sparing of their prefatory 
words, They say but little, and do not 
say that well; or they say nothing, like 
Lord Tennyson, and leave their work to 
be its own herald. Another class of pre- 
faces which must not be ignored is the 
Expository, in which the author develops 
the plan of his book, enforces its moral, 
and describes the conditions under which 
it was written, the motives that impelled 
him to write, and the object at which he 
aims. Scientific or theological treatises, 
histories, philosophical systems—to books 
of this kind an explanatory introduction 
is always useful and frequently indis- 
pensable ; as are the prefaces to the works 
of the old divines—such as Chillingworth, 
Henry More, Whichcote, Barrow; to 
Locke’s ‘‘ Essay on the Understanding” ; 
to Newton's “ Principia”; to Hallam’s 
“History of Literature.” A subdivision 
of the expository class of preface is fur- 
nished by authors who become their own 
critics, and persist in pressing their 
personal opinions on the mind of the 
reader in opposition to, or disparagement 
of, the judgement expressed by professional 
authorities. A great offender in this 
respect was the late Lord Lytton, who 
never wearied of attempts to force the 
reader to adopt his own standpoint, and 
see through his magnifying glasses the 
merits and beauties of his work. One 
example will suffice. In his preface to the 
1853 edition of ‘ Lucretia,” a work which 
the critics had severely handled, he writes: 
“ ¢* Lucretia’ was completed and published 
before ‘The Caxtons.’ The moral design 
of the first was misunderstood and assailed ; 
that of the last was generally acknowledged 
and approved ; but ”—the adverse judges 
were all in the wrong !—‘“the moral design 
in both was nevertheless precisely the 
same. In one it was sought through the 
darker side of human nature, in the other 
through the more sunny and cheerfal—one 
shows the evil, the other the salutary 
influences of early circumstance and train- 
ing. Necessarily, therefore, the first resorts 
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to the tragic elements of awe and distress 
—the second to the comic elements of 
human and agreeable emotion.” Here we 
have it settled for us; but why did the 
author leave us to discover his purpose in 
a preface? ‘These differences,” adds 
Lord Lytton with much complacency, 
“serve to explain the different reception 
that awaited the two, and may teach us 
how little the real conception of an author 
is known, and how little it is cared for!” 
As if it were not the author’s business so 
to develop his conception that it can 
neither be mistaken nor ignored. 

Something might be said, had I the 
space, about the quaint or whimsical 
preface, such as Burton’s to the “‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” or Thomas Faller’s to 
the “ Worthies of England”; about the 
witty or humorous, such as Sterne’s or 
Swift’s, Then there is the preface dedica- 
tory, of which an attractive example is 
supplied by Sir Philip’s to the “ Arcadia.” 
“Read it,” he says to his sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke, “at your idle 
times, and the follies your good judgement 
will find in it blame not, but laugh at; and 
#0, looking for no better stuff than, as in 
a haberdasher’s shop, glasses or feathers, 
you will continue to love the writer, who 
doth exceedingly love you, and most, most 
heartily prays you may long live to bea 
principal ornament to the family of the 
Sidneys.” Bat this kind of preface should 
be undertaken only by writers who can 
turn a compliment prettily. The hortatory 
preface, the last variety to which I shall 
allude, is much cultivated by preachers and 
teachers, moralists and divines, and is 
much cultivated by the makers of goody- 
goody books. For myself, I can’t abide 
it. When not insincere, it is inane. 

These different classes will ba found, I 
think, to include the vast majority of 
prefaces—of those “ necessary evils” which 
the author composes with so much pain, 
and the reader dismisses with so much in- 
difference. Happily, they are diminishing 
now, at an appreciable rate, both in number 
and in length, so that we may venture to 
look forward toa golden age when their ne- 
cessity will cease to be apparent, and the 
tribulation of the author will be at rest. 





SOME OLD 
DRAMATIC DIFFICULTIES. 


At the present time, dissensions are 
frequent and free between the managers of 


‘theatres on the one hand, and those of 
music-halls on the other. Possibly legis- 
lation of some sort may be needed to 
settle the difficulty. Yet it is not im- 
probable that matters may compose them- 
selves in much the save gradual unconscious 
fashion as that in which the distinction. 
originally arose. At all events, it is 
interesting to notice some of the disasters 
which attended caterers for public amuse- 
ment, when the line had not yet been 
drawn between the legitimate drama and 
the “sketch,” and when the law knew no 
difference between dramatic representation 
-_ bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and the 
ike. 

Scarcely had the enthusiasm for the 
play well established itself in the golden 
days of Elizabeth, when its exuberance 
was curbed, for one reason or another, by 
at least two hostile forces. As early as 
the year 1601, an Order of the Lords in 
Council prohibited the existence of more 
than two play-houses : one in Golden Lane, 
and the other—Shakespeare’s ‘Globe ”— 
in Bankside. In this case the object, no [ 
doubt, was to enable the sovereign to 
gather in the revenue accruing from the 
licenses more effectually than would be 
possible if a greater number of houses had 
to be watched, This order, it may be 
stated, was singularly inoperative. The 
motive which actuated the other restrictive 
force was quite different. Puritan feeling 
began to make itself felt; and in 1605 
an entry may be seen among the archives 
of the Corporation of Plymouth to the 
following effect: “P to the ent‘lude 
Players to departe the Towne without 
playinge 2/6°.” Money, at that time, 
was worth, probably, four times its value 
in the present day; so the “unco’ guid ” 
of Plymouth did not parade their piety 
for nothing. Some years later, it was a 
more costly job to get the players to 
“move on.” The Mayor and Aldermen 
of King’s Lynn, after petitioning the Lord 
Chancellor, who was the High Steward of 
that town, to “be a meanes that all the 
companyes of players which yerely resort 
to this towne may nott be suffered here to 
use playeing, notwithstandinge their grantes 
and patentes made unto them,” entered in 
the civic accounts an item of forty shillings 
“to send away his Majestie’s Plaiours of 
his private chamber in Yorke, without 
actinge here.” <A similar expense was 
incurred again at the same place, in 1636. 

James the First’s Queen, Anne of 








Denmark, was a keen patroness of acting— 
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at least of the acting of those who gained 
her Royal favour—and sent letters to the 
Justices of the Peace, Mayors, and Sheriffs 
of all cities, commending to them her 
company of players, and requesting that 
in all cases the town halls might be placed 
at their disposal, aud every other facility 
afforded them, These commands were re- 
luctantly received ; and not without reason, 
to judge from the following minute from 
the proceedings of the Town Council of 
Southampton in 1623. The town-hall was 
refused to the players ‘ because the table, 
benches, and fourmes theire sett and 
placed for holdinge the Kinge’s Courtes are 
by those meanes broken and spoyled.. . 
that the Courts cannot be held in such 
decent and convenient order as be- 
cometh.” 

In spite of such drawbacks, and of the 
frowns of the Puritans, Royalty continued 
to smile upon the drama, They were, 
however, jealous of their prerogative, as is 
shown by the trial, in 1614, of Sir John 
Yorke before the Star Chamber. Judge- 
ment was given that “the greatest subject 
in England can have no common players, 
and to have them it is a riot, It is no 
trade, but they are Parliament rogues,” 
Accordingly, year after year, Acts of 
Parliament were passed with the vague 
object of “restraining the abuses of the 
players.” In these, as, indeed, throughout 
the attempts at its suppression, acting is 
classed with bear-baiting, cock-fighting, 
cudgelling, and ‘‘other unlawful as- 
semblies.” 

A temporary stop was put to all such 
amusements by the deatb, in 1612, of 
Prince Henry Frederick of Wales, when 
plays and shows were prohibited on pain 
of imprisonment until further notice, 
When they were not thus checked, play- 
houses, during the latter part of James the 
First’s reign, seem to have done a good 
trade. For instance, in 1619, a petition was 
presented by many influential persons 
dwelling in the neighbourhood of Black- 
friars with regard to a house of entertain- 
ment there, to the effect that “there was 
daily such a resort of people and sucha 
multitude of coaches—many of them 
hackney coaches, bringing people of all 
sorts—that at times the streets could not 
contain them, they clogged up Ludgate 
Hill also, so that they endangered one 
another, broke down stalls, threw down 
goods, and the inhabitants were unable to 
get to their houses or bring in their pro- 
visions, the tradesmen to utter their wares, 





or passengers to get to the common water 
stairs, without danger of life and limb ; 
quarrels and effusion of blood had followed, 
and other dangers might be occasioned 
by the broils, plots aud practices of such 
an unruly multitude. These inconveniences 
happening almost daily in the winter time 
—not excepting Lent—from one or two 
o’clock till five at night—the usual time 
for christenings, burials and afternoon 
service—the inhabitants were unable to 
get to church,” etc. It is not known 
whether any action was taken on this 
petition, 

Prince Charles had his own company of 
players, to whom we find, in 1623, a sum 
of six and cightpence was paid on one 
occasion, and, on another, five shillings ; 
while thirteen and fourpence was once 
given them for the setting up of ‘‘ stoopes ” 
or booths. When he came to the throne 
he would still have patronised play-acting, 
showing particular preference to a house 
in Whitehall called the Cock-pit, but the 
Plague necessitated special precautions, 
and seemed to render general mourning 
only decent. Consequently we find 
Charles granting his license to players 
“so long as the infection of the Plague in 
London do not weekly exceed forty.” 
Similarly, in 1625, the Lord Chamberlain 
issued special orders throagh the Master 
of the Revels, that players thrown out of 
work in London should not go into the 
country for fear of spreading the infection. 
Many went abroad. 

No sooner had the players been relieved 
by the subsidence of the Plague, than they 
fell before the growing Puritan spirit of 
repression. In 1631, a house in Blackfriars 
was demolished without leave asked or 
given. The owners demanded twenty-one 
thousand pounds as compensation. This 
is an enormous sum, if the comparative 
value of money at that time be taken into 
account—more than theatrical property 
often brings even to-day. Finaliy a sum 
of three thousand pounds was given them 
to settle matters quietly ; towards which 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood con- 
tributed one hundred pounds for the sake 
of getting rid of the players without more 
ado. Two years later, Prynne published 
his “ Histrio-Mastix,” wherein he arraigned 
play-writers, players, and all their doings. 
Tais book had a large sale, and both 
expressed and led public opinion. No 
answer to it was forthcoming till the year 
1662, when, encouraged by the resus- 
citation of amusements under Charles the 
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Second, Sir Richard Baker wrote his 
“Theatrum Redivivum.” The depression 
under which acting suffered about the date 
of Prynne’s book is humorously suggested 
in a fragment of doggerel contained in 
a letter bearing the date of 1636: 


Then came the K‘ agen with his lawe 

Against lovers the worst that ever you sawe, 

In one of wh he playnely did shew it 

He was a far better Cooke than a Poet, 

And only he the art of it had 

Of two good players to make one bad. 

And these are all the plays we have had, 
Indifferent good and indifferent bad ; 

When they’! be worser, or when they’! be better, 
Is more for a Prophesie then for a letter. 


The knight referred to is probably Sir 
William Davenant, Poet Laureate, and 
godson of Shakespeare, who had a license 
from the King to keep a play-house. The 
plays he produced were said to be worth 
nothing without the mounting, music, and 
dances with which they were supported. 
This is the first trace of the demand which 
has produced the modern variety enter- 
tainment. In spite of the high patronage 
he enjoyed, small success seems to have at- 
tended his ventures. In 1636, for instance, 
he produced on May the twenty - third 
at the Charter House an “ Entertainment 
at Rutland House.” Four hundred specta- 
tors at five shillings each were expected ; 
only one hundred and fifty came. Perhaps 
the price was too high. At all events, 
when, after the Restoration, Davenant 
built a theatre designed by Wren in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the pit was the 
fashionable part, and the prices varied 
from one shilling to half-a-crown, according 
to the season or the popularity of the 
piece. A stool on the stage for critics or 
fashionable men cost one shilling extra. 

Charles the First, sympathising with the 
more light-hearted of his subjects, continued 
to encourage the drama, and, in 1636, 
witnessed, in company with the Queen, 
the first performance by the students of 
Christ Church, Oxford, of a “ tragi-comedy” 
called “The Royal Slave,” of which the 
scene was laid at Sardis. The play was 
written by William Cartwright, ono of the 
students, and the music composed by Henry 
Lawes, The famous Dr. Busby, then at 
Christ Church, won great applause for 
his performance of the principal part. 
Not lonz afterwards, however, another 
check was received by the players. In 
1642, because of the distressed state of 
Ireland, general fasting and prayer was 
enjoined upon the people of England, and 
all plays were prohibited. Nevertheless, 








| private performances went on, and a news- 


paper of the year 1643 contains the follow- 
ing remonstrance: “I am persuaded in 
time they—the Royalists—will go near to 
put down all preaching and praying and 
have some religious masque or play 
instead of morning and evening prayers ; 
it has been an old fashion at Court, 
amongst the Protestants there, to shut up 
the Sabbath with some wholesome piece of 
Ben Jonson or Davenant, a kind of comical 
divinity,” Such private doings were 
scarcely amenable to public jurisdiction ; 
but very soon the final blow fell upon 
public performances. 

In 1647, the House of Lords ordained 
—with the consent of the Commons—that 
the Lord Mayor of London and the Justices 
of the Peace for the City and the parts 
adjacent should take steps to suppress all 
stage plays, interludes, and common plays. 
Every actor caught performing such things 
was, for the first offence, to be publicly 
whipped in a market town on a market 
day, and, for the second, to be treated as 
an incorrigible rogue and vagabond, and 
committed to prison. To carry out this 
order it was enjoined that the “Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Guard of the 
Horses” should give his assistance, and f 
that the militia might also be employed, 
A piece called “The Bloody Brother,” at | 
the Cock-pit, was actually broken up by 
soldiers. And in 1655, a letter to Joseph 
Williamson, Secretary of State, relates 
how, “at the play-house this week many 
were put to the rout by the soldiers, and 
had broken crowns.” Every spectator 
caught in a play-house was to be fined five 
shillings for each offence; the money to 
go to the poor of the parish. After this 
there was no more life in the drama till 
close upon the end of the Commonwealth. 
Actors joined one or other of the armies, } 
and play-writers turned pamphleteers. Al- 
though occasionally cases of play-acting 
occur, it was practically stamped out from 
1648 till 1658. 

The supremacy of Richard Cromwell 
proved the signal for a revival. Several 
new houses sprang up, and the play became 
the fashion. Charles the Second lent a 
willing and effective hand to the resur- 
rection of the drama, but thought it neces- 
sary to attempt to restrict the number of 
companies. However, as he gave his license 
to almost any one who asked or paid for it, 
the business soon got beyond his control. 
Abuses became frequent, and a complaint 
is heard that ‘‘ discontents in Jreland were 
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raised to a great height because players 
were allowed to contemn the Irish on their 
stage.” The Cock-pit was the Royal house ; 
and one George Johnson was, in 1662, re- 
ceiving thirty pounds a year from the 
Treasurer of the Chamber for managing it. 
With the Restoration came the introduc- 
tion of actresses. Female parts had pre- 
viously been played by the choir-boys from 
the Chapels Royal. Soon Betterton came 
on the scene ; and the drama, after a short 
period of almost complete extinction, took 
a new lease of life, and came to admit of 
elaboration and separation into countless 
classes of entertainment not at that time 
conceived of. 





TRYING OUR WINGS. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


I AM a swindler. Personally I prefer to 
style myself a toll-keeper on the broad path 
that leadeth to destruction, but that is a 
somewhat cumbrous phrase, and therefore 
I cheerfully adopt the term in general use. 
There is no pride about me—it was kicked 
out of me long ago—and I admit at once 
that I am what plain-spoken people call a 
swindler. Does the confession shock you ? 
If so, I cannot help it. Truth is one of the 
luxuries I allow myself out of business 
hours, and, besides, I do not wish to gain 
your sympathy under false pretences, It 
would be of no use to me, 

Every one writes reminiscences nowa- 
days, but as gentlemen of my profession 
have a natural objection to committing 
themselves—or being “ committed ”"—they 
have as a rule failed to follow tha fashion ; 
indeed, I have never come across a really 
reliable volume of swindler’s recollections. 
Nor do I propose to fill the blank, though 
I have grown grey in the, profession, and 
my name—or rather, to be accurate, my 
names stand high on our roil of fame ; but 
I have thought that a leaf from my note- 
book may perhaps amuse those who take 
an interest in a very ancient, if not exactly 
honourable, company. I have even been 
told there is a moral attached to my little 
experience ; but this is a point on which 
I cannot be expected to pronounce. It is 
many years since I had anything to do 
with morals, 

The events I am about to narrate took 
place a great many years ago. I was 
called—tlet me see—yes, I remember now ! 
I was called Harry Fuller at that time, 
and was a young man of twenty-two or 





three, Some men are born swindlers, 
others only become swindlers through the 
accident of circumstances. I think I must 
have been born a swindler, for I cannot 
remember the time when I did not delight 
in cheating—and for cheating’s sake, more 
than for the paltry profit I sometimes 
made by the exercise of my one talent, 
At the time of which I now write, how- 
ever, though I had achieved some slight 
success as an amateur, I had not yet for- 
mally joined. the ranks of the professionals, 
albeit all my aspirations led me that way. 
I was a tea-taster then, and resided at 
Lulchester, a sleepy little town some fifteen 
miles from London, whither I journeyed 
almost daily by the railway. 

Ah, me! I often look back with mingled 
pain and pleasure to those early Lulchester 
days, when three or four of us—all young, 
all clever I think, all dishonest I am sure— 
were starting light-heartedly on our jour- 
ney through life. We were sitting down 
to the great game with little more than a 
couple of loaded dice in our pockets, so to 
speak, and yet how gay and confident we 
were! And how well I remember them, 
these-friends of my youth! O’Rourke, a 
man of great talent—I have never since 
met so powerful a swearer—who, however, 
recklessly threw away all his chances, and 
finally sank into a degraded condition of 
comparative respectability; merry little 
Griggs, a sharp hand at most things, but at 
cards a sharper, who was even then giving 
tokens of the genuine ability underlying his 
frivolous exterior; last, but not least in 
love, dear old Jack Johnson, whose really 
great gifts seemed to justify our fond 
prophecy that he would yet “go far.” 
And I may add that a few years later he 
actually went as far as Australia—at tho 
Government’s expense ; but that is an old, 
old story now. 

In those days O’Rourke, Griggs, John- 
son, and I were as thick as thi——as in- 
separable as D'Artagnan and the three 
musketeers. We had drifted quite natu- 
rally into an alliance, which most of our 
fellow-townsmen dubbed offensive. Al- 
though, like myself, my friends had not 
yet practised professionally, they also had 
dabbled in the art, and almost without 
knowing it, we had all four advanced as 
far as the first stage of the Rook’s Progress. 
Thanks to certain escapades of ours—mere 
boyish follies—those who knew us well 
preferred to avoid us, and as they also 
busily circulated tales to our discredit, all 
the respectable people of the neighbour- 
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hood began to look askance at us, And 
when people have once made up their 
minds that a man is ‘a bad lot,” they are 
hardly prepared to allow him to be honest, 
even should he desire it. They keep aloof 
from him entirely, and thus drive him into 
the arms of the very people certain to en- 
courage him in what the good people call 
his ‘evil courses.” The sheep will have 
nothing to do with him, and, as a result, 
he must either browse alone or herd with 
the goats. So it was with us. The more 
our other acquaintances shrank from us, 
the more closely we clung together, and 
when at last we found ourselves banished 
from the domain of respectability, we 
hardly regretted our ostracism. 

To tell the truth, we thoroughly enjoyed 
ourselves in a quiet way. Ah, what golden 
visions were ours! What Aladdin’s palaces 
we built, what subtle schemes we wove! 
I can see now that we were mere idle 
‘ dreamers, fall of the illusions of youth, 
with an enthusiastic belief in the infinite 
gullibility of mankind and the sublime 
self-confidence of the untried; but at the 
time we thought our plans. exceedingly 
business-like, and were quite convinced 
that we would turn out to be quite the 
smartest men in the profession—when 
we adopted it. But somehow we hesitated 
to take the plunge. We bragged a great 
deal about our future doings, but still I 
went on with my tea-tasting, little Griggs, 
_ who was a clerk, and O'Rourke, who was 
a cheap auctioneer in a small way of busi- 
ness, went regularly to their offices in the 
City, and Jack Johnson, who was “ some- 
thing on the turf ”—I once heard a racing 
friend of his describe him as “a daisy !”— 
made frequent excursions to all sorts of 
places. In fact, we were like young birds 
perched on the edge of the nest, twittering to 
each other how easy it was to fly, and what 
tremendous flights we would make when 
we saw fit to take to our wings ; but as yet 
the mother-bird, in the shape of necessity 
or opportunity, had not appeared to shove 
us off our perch and launch us from security 
into space, 

It was just at this point of our lives that 
we met Alexander M‘Cormick, a gentle- 
man of Scottish extraction, who had 
recently settled down in a comfortable 
villa on the outskirts of Lulchester, and 
; who had several times travelled up to 
London in our compartment. He was 


} quite an elderly man—nearly sixty, I 
} should say—with smooth, clean-shaven 
face, short black hair thickly sprinkled 








with grey, and eyes always carefully 
protected from the light by a large pair of 
blue spectacles. His general expression 
was mild, almost to childishness, and he 
had a smile which was a perfect miracle of 
foolishness, while his conversation did not 
belie his looks, for he was always telling 
stories of how he had been fooled by some 
cunning impostor. Altogether he was just 
the kind of man I felt instinctively drawn 
towards, and I at once determined to hold 
out the right hand of good-fellowship to 
him, in the vague hope that I might in 
time be able to slip the left into his 
pockets. 

Mr, M‘Cormick received my overtures 
very amicably, He had evidently a mind 
above the petty scandal of a place like ' 
Lulchester, and what he must have heard 
about us did not affect his manner towards 
us in the least; indeed, as he afterwards 
told me, he preferred to judge for himself 
in such matters. Apparently his decision 
was a favourable one, for he actually 
seemed to seek our society; and, as we for 
our part welcomed him warmly, we soon 
became quite intimate. We had known 
him nearly a fortnight, however, before 
we ascertained the nature of his business ; 
but one day as we were travelling up to 
town together he mentioned casually, in 
the course of the conversation, that he 
was the chief manager of the “Pro 
Bono Pablico Fire and Life Assurance 
Company.” 

“The ‘Pro Bono Publico’?” I said, 
“ That’s a new concern, isn’t it?” 

“ We are new, sir,” he replied, with a 
wave of the hand; “ but we are strong. 
Everything must have a start. We are 
the assurance offico of the future, sir. 
We have unbounded capital, an influential 
directorate, and a strong staff, every 
member of which knows his work 
thoroughly.” 

“ Especially the manager,” I said, wish- 
ing to be polite. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘I have been in 
the assurance business all my life.” 

‘And you think the concern has a 
future ?” 

“No, I don’t think—I know. ‘There 
can’t be a doubt of it,” he replied 
enthusiastically, plunging his hands into 
his pockets, and pulling out a parcel of 
pamphlets. ‘' Here, take those, and read 
’em carefully ; they’ll convince you. And 
if ever you’ve anything to insure you come 
to me. We'll do you, never fear, sir— 
we'll do you. Take ’em home, take 
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‘em home and read ’em. 
more.” 

‘Thank you,” I said, mentally resolving 
to throw them away at the first op- 
portunity. ‘I’ve no doubt they'll interest 
me greatly.” 

“Interest you! I should think they 
would, They’ll amaze you. There are 
facts and figures there, Mr. Fuller, which 
are simply incredible. There is not an 
insurance office in all London conducted 
on the same lines as ours. Ah! and 
they’ll find us a bit too smart for ’em 
before we've done with ’em. Mind you, 
I’m not denying it’s hard work just at 
present. It takes time to force , one’s 
way, and we've a lot of opposition, too; 
but we're getting on, we're getting on. 
We've paid one or two heavy claims 
already ; and such things inspire confi- 
dence. That's our motto at present— 
‘Pay.’ Never mind if the claim’s a 
swindle even—pay! Oppose nothing at this 
stage of existence—pay! Discharge every 
claim as soon as it comes up—pay, pay, 
pay! A young company can’t afford to 
fight its claims; it must first earn a repu- 
tation for prompt payment and just 
dealing.” 

“But if you’re convinced a claim’s a 
swindle——” 

“ What of that? If we could prove it, 
we might—I only say ‘might,’ mark you 
—refuse payment, of course, though we'd 
certainly never prosecute. But unless we 
had strong—I may say unimpeachable— 
proofs, we would pay-and have done with 
it, even although we were quite aware we 
were being swindled.” 

“No matter the amount?” I asked 
incredulously. 

“No matter the amount,” he replied 
quietly. 

The latter part of this conversation gave 
me food for thought. It was a good thing 
my occupation that day was not a very 
intellectual one, for my wits were wool- 
gathering all the time my mouth was tea- 
tasting. M‘Cormick’s idle words had 
made a serious impression on me, and 
already a plan was taking shape in my 
head—a plan suggested solely by them. 
For I happened to possess a tolerably large 
house, in a weed-grown garden of its own, 
and full of solid, old-fashioned furniture of 
the most hideous and uncomfortable de- 
scription. This house—which, with the 
furniture, had come to me from my father, 
being, indeed, the only property he left 
behind him, save a bad name, which I 


I’ve plenty 





inherited also—had always seemed to me 
a singularly comfortless abode, and as 
absolutely the last place any sane man 
would choose to live in, so as soon as I had 
the chance I described it as “ an eligible 
villa residence,” and offered it for sale. 
Bat, strange to say, there were but few 
candidates for the prize, and their offers 
were 80 insultingly low that I withdrew 
Salamis House — that was its idiotic 
name—from the market, and established 
myself there in dreary state with an elderly 
woman as my housekeeper and maid-of-all- 
work, But though I had settled down, I 
was not content. I hated the house and 
everything about it, and was ever on the 
watch for a chance of getting rid of it, 
and now for the first time I seemed to 
see a prospect of attaining my object and 
making in addition a very fair profit. 
Why not insure it heavily and all that 
hideous furniture of mine? I asked my- 
self ; insure it in that ‘' Pro Bono Publico” 
—M ‘Cormick will be only too glad to 
smooth away initial difficultiese—and then 
some night have it burned down, quite by 
accident, of course! The idea struck me 
as quaint and ingenious, and the more I 
thought of it, the more I liked it, It 
would be a capital start to my career as a 
swindler, and there was something that 
tickled me greatly in the resemblance to 
the decisive operation of burning one’s 
boats behind one. Before I had returned 
to Lulchester that night I had determined 
to become an incendiary ! 

At first I naturally determined to keep 
such a splendid plan all to myself, but | 
want of faunds—that curse of Genius !|— 
forced me to adopt a different course. I j, 
could not carry out my brilliant idea un- 
aided, simply because I hadn’t the cash for 
the necessary expenses; and so I was | 
reluctantly compelled to lay the matter | 
before my friends O’Rourke, Griggs, and | 
Johnson. 

The dear fellows hailed my proposal 
with enthusiasm. O'Rourke swore—he 
always did—that it was the smartest thing 
he had ever heard of; Griggs admitted 
that nothing could be better, and Johnson | 
declared that he had always said there was 
something in me. I thanked them for 
their flattering remarks, and then went on 
to say that, as they all approved so highly 
of the scheme, I would be glad to hear 
how much they proposed to subscribe for 
the working expenses. 
to carry my audience with me. O'Rourke 
remarked that he would be—well, boiled, 








But here I failed | 
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before he threw away his money on such 
a crack-brained project ; Griggs would not 
have a penny to spare till next quarter- 
day at least; and Johnson had had a 
terribly bad time at Newmarket, and 
hadn’t a feather left to fly with, Many 
people would have been disheartened at 
this, but I knew my friends. I was well 
aware that they were merely dissatisfied 
with the share of the profits that I offered 
them in exchange for their capital and 
servicer, so I resumed the attack, raising 
my offers by degrees, arguing and persuad- 
ing, until we arrived at a settlement, A 
fair value was set on my property, and all 
realised above that was to be equally 
divided among the four of us; while on 
their side they would give their money to 
the extent of their purses, and their 
personal services to any extent required. 
This business amicably concluded, I sent 
out for a bottle of whisky, and we drank 
the toast of “our noble selves,” with three 
times three, 

‘This is a memorable evening,” cried 
Johnson; “it is the real start of our 
careers, At last we have made a begin- 
ning.” 

“ Bedad, it was time,” growled O'Rourke, 
who did not confine himself to ‘“ bedad,” 
however. 

“You're right, Paddy,” said Griggs, 
“We ought to have started years ago. 
Life is short and one’s working days are 
shorter. Besides, you ought to save up 
for old age, you know, and you can’t staré 
to do that too early. I have a dread of 
being left destitute in my old age—with- 
out a home in my “ey: years.” 

Dear little Griggs! It is pleasant to be 
able to state that, quite lately, a home has 
been found for him in his declining years, 
thanks to the recommendation of certain 
charitable gentlemen who took an interest 
in his case, They were twelve in number. 

Next day I met M'Cormick in the train 
and told him that I had carefully read his 
pamphlets, which had fully convinced me 
that the man who did not insure his pro- 
perty was a fool, but that the insurer who 
did not insure in the ‘ Pro Bono” was a 
hopeless lunatic. 

“ Now, I don’t think I’m either a fool 
or a lunatic,” I concluded, “and so I’ve 
come to you to ask how I’m to set about 
the preliminaries,” 

“ That’s right, my boy,” he cried ; “ you 
couldn’t have come to a man more willing 
to help you. The ‘ Pro Bono’s’ your shop, 
sir; it’s going ahead of all competition. 





Some day itil go right away altogether, 
and they’ll never be able to catch it up 
again. Mark my words and see if they 
don’t come true. But call. round at the 
office about midday and we'll go into your 
matter thoroughly.” 

At twelve, accordingly, I arrived at the 
‘Pro Bono” office, which was on the 
second floor of a lofty building in the City. 
It was beautifully fitted up with, brass 
plates, swinging glass doors, mahogany 
counters, thick carpets, and a loxurious 
waiting-room for visitors, but I had after- 
wards cause to suspect that the rooms 
were better than the company. The staff 
was small—“ small but select,” M‘Cormick 
said—apparently consisting of two clerks 
and a boy in the most “ buttony ” livery I 
had ever seen in my life. This gorgeous 
apparition conducted me to the waiting- 
room, handed me the advertisement sheet 
of “The Times,” and withdrew; but be- 
fore I had time to get thoroughly interested 
in the literature so thoughtfully provided, 
he returned to tell me that Mr. M‘Cormick 
would see me, and then led the way to the 
still more luxurious office, where my friend 
awaited me. He welcomed me warmly, 
produced some excellent sherry, and then, 
coming to business, gave me some forms 
to fill up at my leisure and made another 
appointment for an early day. I felt quite 
affected when I left him. He was so 
good-tempsred, so simple, so confiding, 
and, alas! I was about to betray him. I 
was young, then, you must remember, 
and had, moreover, drunk the greater part 
of the bottle of sherry. My conscience— 
yes, I had one then !—pricked me and I 
really felt quite sorry for the innocent old 
simpleton who was fool enough to trust 
me. To tell the truth, I am somewhat 
ashamed of those sentimental ideas now, 
but I- merely mention them to show that 
no man is perfect, Nowadays, of course, 
such stupid scruples never trouble me. I 
know that when a man has embarked on 
my profession he cannot afford to pick 
and choose his victims; he must take the 
first that come to hand and be glad to get 
them, for swindling is a serious business 
and no mere amusement; in short, to 
parody Johnson’s line—Samuel Johnson’s, 
by the way, not Jack Johnson’s—‘ those 
who live to fleece must fleece to live.” But 
at that time I had not grasped the eternal 
truth that lies in that maxim. 

However, though my heart was soft my 
head was luckily hard, and the preparations 
went swiftly on. Salamis House and 
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| the furniture were insured at more than 
three times their real value, the somewhat 
heavy premium was paid, and M‘Cormick 
| gave a little supper to celebrate the satis- 
factory termination of our first business 
transaction. After this we saw very 
little of him, probably because I was still 
weak enough to feel somewhat ashamed 
and ill at ease in his prosence, and did my 
best to avoid him, when I could do so 
without attracting undue attention. 

So the months went on until the time 
for our great enterprise—our first flight— 
drew near. It was little Griggs—there 
was plenty of low cunning about Griggs— 
who advised us to defer the matter till a 
few days after the second payment on the 
policy, thus disarming suspicion by paying 
a good sum of money immediately before 
the fire; and as O’Rourke and Johnson 
backed him up, I had to yield, though I 
did so reluctantly, feeling convinced that 
it was sheer waste of money. I knew 
simple old M‘Cormick, blind as a bat in 
more ways than one, and I was sure that 
Griggs’s crafty arrangement would not 
affect our prospects of prompt payment 
one way or the other. And I was quite 
right ; it didn’t. 

Our plan was simple in the extreme. 
As we did not wish to burn the house- 
keeper—she was not insured—and as sho 
was so old and deaf that otherwise she 
would have been in some peril, we deter- 
mined that the affair should take place in 
her absence, if possible. Now, once in 
every six months she went up to London 
to visit some relations, and as those were 
her only holidays in the year she naturally 
made the most of them, staying in town 
till the last train, which did not reach 
Lulchester till after midnight. Luckily 
one of her festivals was due just about the 
time we had already fixed on as suitablo, 
and accordingly we decided to take 
advantage of it. The old woman had a 
key to let herself in, so what was more 
natural than that 1 should go to bed about 
half-past ten, leaving a parafiin-oil lamp 
alight on the table for her convenience ? 
Unfortunately such lamps are notoriously 
dangerous and the frequont cause of 
accident, especially when there happens 
to be a cat in the house, and the table on 
which the lamp stands happens to be 
} somewhat shaky. Now, I happen to possess 

a cat with a perfect genius for knocking 
things over, and a table literally on its 
last legs; if an accident should result, 
there would surely be no one to blame but 





the cat—and cats have broad backs as well 
as nine lives, Supposing that such an acci- 
dent occurred, who would be more likely 
to be passing my way, just at the time the 
flames became visible, than little Griggs, 
who lived within a few hundred yards of 
me? He would of course give the alarm, 
and when the people began to arrive, I, 
roused suddenly from my sleep, would be 
forced to escape through the window in my- 
night-shirt. Such is a rough outline of 
our scheme, and cortainly it was simple 
enough—indeed, I thought the attire part 
of it altogether too simple. It was winter, 
and the nights were cold, so I begged hard 
for a little extra clothing ; but my friends 
were firm and gave a strong refusal— 
O’Rourke’s was particularly strong, I 
remember, Griggs evidently expressed 
the sense—or want of it—of the company 
when he declared : 

Small details are the important features 
of such a plot, Harry. Think what a 
sensation you will make, wakened from 
slumber by the roar of the flames, without 
even time to throw a blanket round you! 
Indeed, if you would only consent to stay 
in the house long enough to have the tail 
of the garment singed by the flames “ 

*Confound you, Griggs!” I cried. 
‘‘ Perhaps you’d like me to allow myself to 
be burned alive, just to make things more 
realistic ?” 

Griggs looked as if he wouldn’t object 
to such an arrangement, but he said 
nothing. 

“Understand me, all of you,” I went 
on, “I draw the line there. You've left 
me little enough raiment, as it is!” 

“Well, well,” said Griggs poettishly, 
“ there’s no need to make such a fuss about 
a trifle But we must have the simple 
night-dress ; it will impress the crowd so 
favourably. As for the cold, you'll be 
supposed to he too excited to care for such 
a minor detail. You must be running 
about, giving orders, directing where to 
throw the water, and looking after every- 
thing. You understand ?” 

I understood. I was to rush about for 
hours “dressed in a little brief authority,” 
and not much else. The prospect was not 
an inviting one, but though I disputed 
the point stubbornly for nearly a week, the 
only concession they made was to give me 
permission to wear, in addition, a pair of 
socks, But socks, “et precterea nihil,” was 
their ultimatum. : 

I will not dwell upon the events of the 
great night; one fire is so like another, 
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} Suffice it to say that everything went off 


capitally—especially the house. It was an 
old, old place; the woodwork, of which 
there was a great quantity, was as dry as 
tinder, and therefore the fire, when fairly 
alight, burned with such rapidity that I 
was obliged to beat a retreat through the 
window before many people had collected. 
But I distinguished myself greatly in the 
subsequent operations. Wherever the 
press was thickest, wherever the struggle 
against the flames was being waged with 
most activity, there, iike the helmet of 
Navarre at the battle of Ivry, my white 
garment could be seen fluttering in the 
foreground. But all our exertions were in 
vain. We had no engine to assist us, for 
though Lulchester boasted one it was 
securely locked up in its shed, the key of 
which had been mislaid, and the buckets 
employed as a substitute were as useful as 
In an incredibly 
short space of time Salamis House had 
been gutted, and I had gone off to John- 
son’s house to seek the repose and, above 
all, the warmth of which I stood so much 
in need. 

Next morning I was unable to rise, and 
the doctor was sent for, but on the whole I 
was happy. At last I had made a start! 
I was no longer a foolish trifler, a mere 


4 tea-taster ; in future I would sample men 


and make my living out of them! So I 
passed the day, lying in bed and dreaming 


; golden day-dreams till, in the evening, 


Griggs and O’Rourke ‘came home with 
Johnson and spent a few pleasant hours in 


{ my room, drinking, playing cards, and 


smoking. We were all a little excited 
by our success, and even O'Rourke, a lazy 
rascal in general, confessed that he had 
wandered down to the building in which 
the ‘Pro Bono ” office was, and had stood 
for nearly an hour surveying it with much 
of the veneration old country ladies with 
dividends feel for the Bank of England. 
The “Pro Bono” office had been closed 
that day, to be sure, so that he was unable 
to view the interior, but it never entered 
his head to ask why the shutters were up ; 


} and indeed none of us thought much about 


the matter. No doubt there .was some 
good reason for it ; and in any case we did 
not want their attention for some days to 
come, They’d be there when we needed 
them ; the office—ha! ha !—couldn’t run 
away ! 

Unfortunately the tenant could—and 
did. The next evening—I was still con- 
fined to my room—Johnson, Griggs, and 





O'Rourke and 
abusive. 

“A fine mess you’ve made of things,” 
snarled Johnson, “I always said you 
were a fool!” 

“That M'Cormick of yours turns out 
to be nothing but a swindler,” squeaked 
Griggs, 

O'Rourke said—but no; 
what O’Rourke said. 

* What are you saying ?” I murmured. 
“What does all this mean?” I went on 
in a croak, for I had lost my voice with 
the rest of my property. “Are you ail 
mad? Have you loat your sensgs?” 

“No, but we've lost our shekels,” 
snapped Griggs. “That M‘Cormick of 
yours has bolted !” 

“Bolted! And the ‘Pro Bono Pab- 
lico’?” 

“A disgraceful fraud,” said Johnson ; 
“s robbery, sir; a barefaced and un- 
mitigated swindle, that’s what the ‘Pro 
Bono Publico’ is !” 

‘‘ Where are the police?” Griggs chimed 
in. “ What can they be about to allow 
such a thing? And this in the nineteenth 
century! Why, it sickens me!” 

“There must be some mistake,” I 

asped. 

“ A thundering big one,” said Johnson, 
“and you made it. You'll find out all 
about it in this paper. The man M‘Cor- 
mick seems to have started for the Con- 
tinent on the very day of your disgraceful 
fiasco, and nothing but half a brick has 
been found in the safe. As there are 
several hundred creditors, the dividend is 
not expected to be a large one,” 

* And you're responsible for this,” said 
Griggs. ‘You discovered this scoundrel 
M'‘Cormick, and transacted all the busi- 
ness with him. Had I been in your place, 
I flatter myself I’d have found him out in 
no time.” 

“T always did say,” remarked Johnson, 
to no one in particular, “that there was 
something queer about the man.” 

“T really think,” Griggs went on, 
“that as you let us in for this, you ought 
to make it up to us. What do you say, 
boys ?” 

“Make it up to you!” I croaked. 
“ Haven’t I lost my house, my furniture 
and belongings, my very clothes? And 
you ask me to make up your losses! Why, 
I’m a long way the biggest , 

A double knock below cut short my 
protest, and a minute later the servant 
appeared with a letter, which had been 


dashed in, hot, angry, 


never mind 
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addressed to me at Salamis House, but| ‘Shifty Bob!” cried Griggs ; “the most 
brought on to Johnson’s by the postman. | notorious rascal in London!” 
The handwriting was strange to me, and| “I’ve heard of the man,” said Johnson. 
the postage-stamp was foreign; the post-| ‘And the police allow a_ well-known 
mark was “Paris.” I tore the envelope | scoundrel like that to prey upon society 
open and read what follows : unchecked. I call it simply scandalous !” 
Shifty Bob! A past-master of the art. 
‘My DEAR YouNG FRIEND,—I have | And I had tried to swindle him. Whata 
taken advantage of a short halt on my way | fool he must have thought me! What a fool 
to Spain—a most interesting country, which | I had been! Why, when I came to look 
I have always wished to visit—to write you | back and recalled some of his remarks, I 
a line, thanking you for your kindness in | could see that he had hardly condescended 
paying the second instalment of the in- | to deceive me; he had been contemptuously 
surance money. It has come in very handy. | amusing himself with me the whole time. 
I must say, however, that I hardly ex-| Yet I had gone gaily on, revelling in my 
pected to receive it, as I was afraid—young | fancied success, and had lavghed to myself 
men are so careless—that some accident | while house, furniture, and belongings were 
would happen to your house before the | destroyed before my eyes. Now they were 
money became due. An insurance policy | gone, together with all my ready money— 
in certain hands is as dangerous as a pipe | not to speak of Johnson and Co,’s—and I 
in a powder-magazine. was left lamenting. As I thought of all 
‘Have you heard any news about me | this, I felt that nothing I could say would 
yet? I have had several heavy claims sent | do justice to the situation. 
in to the ‘Pro Bono’ during the past week,| “ O’Rourke,” I said feebly, turning in- 
and as it was always my intention to retire | stinctively to that tower of strength, 
very shortly, I seized the opportunity and | “O'Rourke, say something.” 
all the funds of the company, which was,| And O’Rourke did! 
indeed, merely a fancy name for myeelf. 
The claims, I need hardly say, must settle 
themselves. I intend to settle myself—in 
Spain. You ask me, perhaps, why I con- Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 
descended to swindle you out of your two 
paltry little payments? Really I could THE SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 
not resist the temptation. Little fish are | va 
proverbially sweet, and, in addition, I ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
wished to teach you a lesson. You wish 
to run before you can walk, and strive to 
grasp the highest prizs in the profession Containing the following Stories, etc. : 
before you have even matriculated. That MISS KETURAH 
is absurd, and I hope that I have taught os MARY Aenea BeeRee 
you to know better. But I never work Author of ‘Cross Currents,” ‘‘A Mist of Error,” 
for nothing, so I took your money as a | “A Valiant Ignorance,” etc. etc. 
kind of fee. Two hints to conclude with. | 
Get over your habit of blushing, for you | a Se Le 


: | 3y ES) E J: ¥ 
will never be a swindler while you can | a 
| Author of “ Kestell of Greystone,” “By Right of 
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blush for yourself, and bear in mind thas Succession,” etc. etc. 
men who wear blue spectacles are nat. Ant other Stories by Popular Authors. 
necessarily fools, — Yours, etc., | capenerie 
* Alias Robert Turner, alias Shifty Bob” | All Railway Bovks‘alis, Newsvendors', etc. 
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